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ARCHIBALD LOUDON, PIONEER HISTORIAN 


Archibald Loudon needs no special introduction to members of the Cum- 
berland County Historical Society and Hamilton Library Association, and 
his publishing career in particular has been studied by our Secretary, Mr. 
D. W. Thompson.1 Loudon was born at sea in 1754, of Scots parents who 
in the following year settled in the present Perry County. They were there 
just in time to be driven out by Indian hostility, and did not make a perma- 
nent settlement until after Pontiac’s War. By that time the future editor 
was about ten years old and had good reason to be aware of the Indian- 
white hostilities with which he dealt in later publications. By 1790 Loudon 
was a bookbinder in Carlisle, where he lived until his death in 1840. Here 
he served as postmaster, sold tobacco and musical instruments, and for about 
ten years edited a newspaper, the Cumberland Register. He is best known 
as a publisher, and ran his own press from 1804 until 1816, when the busi- 
ness was sold out by the sheriff. The output of this press was not large, but 
it showed considerable variety and included some significant items: In 1804 
and 1805 Loudon printed the two volumes of Part II of Hugh Henry Brack- 
enridge’s Modern Chivalry, and in 1808 and 1811 he published his own 
two-volume compilation with the page-filling title of: A Selection, of some 
of the most interesting narratives, of outrages, committed by the Indians, in 
Their Wars, with the white people. Also, An Account of their Manners, 
Customs, Traditions, Religious Sentiments, Mode of Warfare, Military Tac- 
tics, Discipline and Encampments, Treatment of Prisoners, &c. which are 
better Explained, and more Minutely Related, than has been heretofore 
done, by any other Author on that subject. Many of the Articles have 
never before appeared in print. The whole Compiled from the best Au- 
horities, By ARCHIBALD LOUDON. This, all of which appears on the 
title page, is commonly abbreviated for convenience, and the work will be 
referred to hereafter as Loudon’s Selection. 


This last work, which constitutes Loudon’s claim to historical recognition, 
appeared in two volumes, clearly printed and not unattractive, though some- 
what stiff and graceless by modern standards. The first volume contains 
xii - 355 pages, the second iv - 369; the only illustration is a woodcut pur- 
porting to reproduce a diagram used by an Indian preacher, though the cut 
is not altogether consistent with the description in the text. Some imperfec- 
tions suggest that Loudon’s press was taxed to produce a work of this size: 
In the second volume page [162] is numbered 134; number 163 is omitted, 
and 169 is repeated. The long title is set in a mixture of types, as was cus- 
tomary at the time. Its gory emphasis probably was intended, like the names 
of motion pictures and the jacket illustration of modern paperbacks, to at- 
tract customers; and the latter part of the title is comparable to the present 


jacket blurb. 


In fact the work is not an unrelieved recital of Indian atrocities. No book 
devoted to the Indian wars could be expected to be cheerful, and Loudon’s 
first volume opens with eyewitness accounts of the barbarous treatment of 
Colonel William Crawford and some of his men who fell into the Indians’ 
hands in 1782. On the other hand, the narratives of James Smith and 
John McCullough, especially, also included in Loudon’s first volume, record 
instances of more humane Indian behavior, and the work includes refer- 


ences to instances of white brutality. One item in the second volume of the 
Selection is the widely reprinted and much admired speech of Logan, made 
after his people had been murdered by white men — the speech beginning, 
“IT appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry, 
and he gave him not meat...” Inclusion of this speech in a selection of 
Indian outrages is certainly, as Mr. Thompson has observed, an instance of 
unconscious humor on Loudon’s part. 


Loudon did however repudiate the picture of the Indian as the “noble 
savage” beloved of French philosophers, and he closes the preface to the 
Selection by quoting approvingly Hugh Henry Brackenridge’s anecdote re- 
lating the fate of one of these un-realists, who fell into the hands of real 
Indians, and was scalped by them. 


The original inspiration for Loudon’s Selection may well have come from 
Brackenridge, who contributed copies of some narratives which, together 
with Brackenridge’s letter of transmittal, appear in the first volume of the 
work. 


Loudon’s general plan and procedure of publication are set forth in a 
notice inserted in his Cumberland Register for August 18, 1807, and later: 


Notice. Archibald Loudon, Editor of the Cumberland Register, 
Carlisle is at this time printing a selection of some of the most 
interesting accounts of outrages committed by the Indians, in the 
wars with the white people. He solicits the aid of such persons 
as may be in possession of documents on that subject, or persons 
who can from memory commit their thoughts to writing and send 
it by post or otherwise, or even rehearse to the editor anything 
worthy of a place in this collection; the favour will be thankfully 
acknowledged. No article however will be taken notice of unless it 
will be well authenticated. So far as we have yet advanced in the 
work, the pieces though of the most interesting nature are from 
undoubted authority. 


N. B. Editors of newspapers in this State who think proper to give 
this two or three insertions will be entitled to one copy gratis. 


As this suggests, the contents of the two volumes are something of a mixed 
bag. Some of the items are reprints, excusable by the fact that the previous 
printings were not readily available; others were original. (The reprint of 
Logan’s speech, just mentioned, is followed by Loudon’s own account of a 
visit Logan made to his father’s home in 1765 — according to Mr. Thomp- 
son, Loudon’s only piece of autobiographical writing.) Some of the contri- 
butions are short, recalling single incidents, others are extended narratives. 
Chronologically and geographically, they range from French and Indian at- 
tacks near the Susquehanna in the 1750’s to late Indian troubles in western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio in the 1790’s. They vary of course in viewpoint 
and in quality. From Hugh Gibson, Loudon obtained only a meager report 
of his captivity, but some fifteen years later Gibson gave Timothy Alden a 
far more detailed account, disclosing among other things that Hugh Gibson 
was the “Owen Gibson” of Marie LeRoy and Barbara Leininger’s well known 
captivity narrative.2 


The variety of the Selection and the full range of importance can be illus- 
trated through a few of the entries that relate more closely to our own area. 
The first volume, for example, published in 1808, includes three long narra- 
tives: “Peter Williamson, Sufferings of,” in 16 pages, “Col. James Smith, 


an account of his Captivity,” in 153 pages, and “John McCullough, Esq. his 
Captivity,” in 58 pages. Of these three, two are reprints, the third an orig- 
inal contribution. : 


The first of the three narratives was in fact excerpted from a much longer 
work, French and Indian Cruelty, Exemplified in the Life, and Various 
Vicissitudes of Fortune, of Peter Williamson, first published at York, Eng- 
land, in 1758. The author had been kidnapped when eight years old and 
transported to America as an indentured servant. Eventually he made his 
way home to Scotland, to become the plaintiff in a celebrated lawsuit, the 
notoriety of which provided occasion for his autobiographical work, which 
went through several editions.3. According to his own account, Williamson 
was captured in Northampton County on October 2, 1754, by Indians who 
took him and other prisoners from “Conogocheague, a small town near the 
river Susquehanna,” to their town of Alamingo. Williamson made his es- 
cape, however, in time to help Benjamin Franklin fortify Northampton 
County in January, 1756, and then went on to other adventures. Unfor- 
tunately, in the course of his legal proceedings Williamson was forced to 
admit that his narrative had been embellished, and the captivity episode in 
particular seems to have been cut from the whole cloth. In the first place, 
none of the Indian raids reported by Williamson actually took place; the 
first attack on the Pennsylvania settlements occurred a year later, on October 
16, 1755. In the second place, the story is full of improbable details, includ- 
ing the name of the supposed Indian town Alamingo, which is mentioned 
nowhere else. 


Williamson was not the man to disappoint readers looking for Indian 
atrocities; he supplied them a detailed if implausible description of the death 
of a white captive at Alamingo: 


. . . his arms were tied close to his body, and a hole being dug, 
deep enough for him to stand upright, he was put into it, and 
earth rammed and beat in all round his body up to his neck, so 
that his head only appeared above ground; they then scalped him, 
and there let him remain for three or four hours, in the greatest 
agonies; after which they made a small fire near his head, causing 
him to suffer the most excruciating torments; whilst the poor crea- 
ture could only cry for mercy by killing him immediately, for his 
brains were boiling in his head; inexorable to all he said, they con- 
tinued the fire, till his eyes gushed out of their sockets; such agoniz- 
ing torments did this unhappy creature suffer for near two hours 
before he was quite dead. 


As an authentic description of Indian practices, this is about as convincing 
as a three-and-a-half-dollar bill. To our Indians the torture of a prisoner 
was a group activity, not a spectator sport, and that they would limit partici- 
pation by digging a five-foot hole in the ground and burying most of the | 
victim is most unlikely; nevertheless, an unflattering number of later writers 
have made use of this story. The fictitious Indian town also has survived: 
Alamingo — perhaps suggested by Allemangel, the German settlers’ name 
for a district along the Blue Mountain — is duly listed in a 1952 publication 
of the United States Bureau of Ethnology.4 : 


One might wonder how the anachronism of supposed Indian attacks in 
1754 went undetected in a book published only four years later. However, 
the first publication was in England, where details of Pennsylvania’s Indian 
relations were not familiar, and by the time the story was reprinted in Penn- 


sylvania itself, the fact of Indian hostility was so familiar that the one-year 
misdating of its beginnings was a small matter. 


Loudon was more fortunate in his choice of other material for reprinting. 
James Smith’s recollections, written by himself and first published in Ken- 
tucky in 1799, have real merit and have reappeared more recently in anno- 
tated editions.5 Born in the present Franklin County in 1737, Smith was at 
the age of eighteen a workman on “Burd’s Road” — the route over which 
Pennsylvania planned to send supplies to General Braddock — when he was 
captured by Indians in 1755. He escaped four years later, and served under 
Colonel Bouquet in the 1764 expedition that forced the Indians to surrender 
their white captives. A year later he was a leader of the frontier “Black 
Boys” gang who high-jacked Indian trade goods and harrassed the British 
garrison of Fort Loudoun. (Some later writers have represented this disorder 
as a patriotic prelude to the American Revolution; Smith himself admitted, 
after mature reflection, that “This convinced me more than ever I had been 
before, of the absolute necessity of the civil law.’?) Smith moved to Ken- 
tucky in 1788 and died there in 1812; so he was still alive when Loudon re- 
printed his autobiography. 


As a prisoner at Fort Duquesne, Smith witnessed the Indian torture of 
prisoners taken in General Braddock’s defeat, he was well acquainted with 
Indian warfare, and he spent his last years in a region where memories of 
Indian attack were fresh and vivid; yet his recollections are remarkably free 
of Indian-hating. If it cannot be said that he admired Indians, he did re- 
spect them and recognized in them admirable traits as well as less pleasant 
qualities. 


The final selection in Loudon’s first volume is the autobiographical narra- 
tive of John McCullough, who at the age of eight had been taken captive 
in the present Franklin County. Like Smith he was adopted by his captors, 
among whom he lived for eight years, from 1756 until 1764, when he was 
released in consequence of Colonel Bouquet’s campaign in which James 
Smith participated. 


Younger than Smith, McCullough lived a somewhat different life as a 
captive. He was too young to go on long hunting trips as Smith did; and 
although he found the Indian life a somewhat rough one he was spared 
some of its grimmer aspects. He did however witness the murder of a white 
trader, and he knew of the Indian massacre at Enoch Brown’s school — 
though he did not learn until later that among the children scalped was his 
own cousin, who nevertheless survived though deranged by the experience. 
Younger than Smith, McCullough adapted more fully to Indian life; he did 
not try to escape; on the contrary, when his father learned of his where- 
abouts and came to take him home, he ran off and hid in a tree all night 
rather than leave his Indian friends. He too knew the Indians as individuals 
of various human qualities. They included his “old brother” Ket-tooh’-ha- 
lend, who “had been raised amongst the white people, and . . . had been 
taught to read when he was young, but that he had almost forgot it... he 
knew all the letters and figures”; of his “old uncle’? An-nan’-zees, he says, 
with a touch of unconscious humor, that “He was blind of one eye — a very 
good natured man. In the beginning of winter he used to raise me up by 
day light every morning, and make me sit down in the creek up to my chin 
in cold water, in order to make me hardy as he said, whilst he would sit on 
the bank smoking his pipe, until he thought I had been long enough in the 
water’; another Indian uncle, An-nan-zees’ brother Old Pee-til, McCullough 
describes bluntly as “a most barbarous, inhuman old wretch.” 


McCullough’s narrative has additional interest because of its relationship 
to Conrad Richter’s historical novel, The Light in the Forest, published in 
1953.6 No doubt many of you have read it, and you may have seen Walt 
Disney’s colorful and somewhat sentimental motion picture adaption. The 
original novel — which I am inclined to rate as the best one dealing with 
Pennsylvania’s Indian wars — is the story of a white captive, John Butler, 
newly restored to his family and unreconciled to the change, struggling with 
problems of race hostility, conflicting loyalties, and the burden of responsi- 
bilities. Richter acknowledges his indebtedness to Miss Nell B. Stevens of 
Carlisle, then acting director of the State Library, and to Dr. Paul A. W. 
Wallace and Donald H. Kent, both of whom are now on the staff of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission and residents of Cumber- 
land County. Richter does not mention Loudon’s Selection, but it is ap- 
parent that the real John McCullough is in very large part the original of 
the fictional John Butler. Both, after living among the Delaware Indians at 
Muskingum, were surrendered to Colonel Bouquet in 1764, and were nearly 
of an age: John McCullough, 16; John Butler, 15. Other details recur: 
McCullough’s morning baths, for example, appear on the first page of the 
novel, where John Butler recalls that “in winter he would sit in the icy 
river until his Indian father smoking on the bank said he could come out.” 


There are also differences between the two stories. Richter, not recording 
fact but creating a work of art, altered and colored facts to suit his purpose. 
Thus the fictional John Butler’s home was not in the present Franklin 
County but near the present Harrisburg, because Richter wanted to bring 
Parson John Elder and the Paxton Boys into the story. And although Mc- 
Cullough was captured when eight years old and remained eight years a 
prisoner, John Butler is represented as having been taken at the age of four 
and kept prisoner for eleven years. For the sake of dramatic conflict in Rich- 
ter’s novel, John Butler had to be even more thoroughly “Indianized” than 
McCullough, to be as blindly pro-Indian as some of his white relatives and 
neighbors were anti-Indian; and this attitude is made more plausible by the 
earlier and longer captivity. Of course this device also means that the fic- 
tional hero was captured in 1753, more than two years before Indians ac- 
tually attacked the Pennsylvania settlements. As the novel progresses, John 
Butler makes the painful discovery that his beloved Indians were sometimes 
guilty of the acts of which the white people accused them. In sum, the 
story of John Butler has the greater appeal to our emotions and imagination, 
but the story of John McCullough is finally the more convincing. 


Among the outstanding items in Loudon’s second volume are the stories 
of Richard Bard and Robert Robison.7 Bard and his wife were captured 
near the same time and place as the more famous Mary Jemison; but while 
Bard escaped soon afterward and his story became widely known, Mary 
Jemison’s fate was not learned until long afterward, when she was found 
living among the Senecas in western New York.8 Bard’s story and that of 
his wife, who suffered a longer captivity, were written by their son, from his 
father’s papers. 


Robert Robison lived in the present Perry County, where his father’s 
house, fortified and known as Robison’s Fort, was a neighborhood refuge. 
Robison was not an Indian captive, and the most interesting part of his 
recollections probably is his story of Colonel John Armstrong’s expedition 
to Kittanning, where Robison was wounded. Excepting Armstrong’s own 
report of the expedition, this is the only known account by a participant, 
and although contemporary records show that in some details Robison’s 


memory played him false after the lapse of fifty years, his account is gen- 
erally sound and has some vivid details. Robison later settled at Kittanning, 
on part of the site of the old Indian village, and his house is still pointed 
out as the oldest one in town. His story must have been of special interest 
to Loudon, whose parents had lived in the same general area as Robison’s. 
It is amusing to find Robison, in the next-to-last paragraph of his narrative, 
adding, in afterthought, that “I forgot to give you an account of a murder 
done at our own fort in Shearman’s valley, in July 1756”; after all a man 
can’t be expected to remember all the details! 


What impression did Loudon’s Selection make? Imitation, we are told, is 
the sincerest form of flattery, and flattery of this kind was not lacking. In 
fact the Selection inspired a succession of collections of frontier adventures. 
It is not impossible that Loudon’s volumes of 1808 and 1811 stimulated the 
unidentified fabricator who in 1829 contributed a batch of fictitious frontier 
documents to Samuel Hazard’s Register, though this cannot be proved.? 
Later compilers of collections similar to Loudon’s did not merely imitate 
but borrowed outright. Among these was Joseph Pritts, whose Incidents of 
Border Life . . . was published at Chambersburg in 1839 and at Lancaster in 
1841. The first four selections in this volume, covering the first 129 pages, 
are the narratives of James Smith, John McCullough, Richard Bard, and 
Robert Robison. Simultaneously a German version appeared, translated by 
Benjamin S. Schneck, and published under the title of Abentheuerliche 
Ereignisse aus dem Leben der ersten Ansiedler an den grentzen der mittleren 
und westlichen Staaten. A later version of Pritts’ work, entitled Mirror of 
Olden Time Border Life . . ., published in Abingdon, Virginia, in 1849, drew 
less heavily from Loudon but still included the stories of Smith, McCullough, 
and Bard. Still later compilers imitated, if they did not borrow. Among 
these was Charles McKnight, who in 1876 published an assortment of fron- 
tier narratives under the title of Our Western Border, Its Life, Combats, 
Adventures, Forays, Massacres, Captivities, Scouts, Red Chiefs, Pioneer 
Women, One Hundred Years Ago. In 1888 Loudon’s Selection itself was 
reprinted at Harrisburg, divided as before into two volumes, but unfortun- 
ately with different paging. 


Such a rapid survey of Archibald Loudon’s work can only suggest rather 
than demonstrate its historic significance. Any evaluation of his work must 
recognize that Loudon was not, nor claimed to be, a trained historian. It is 
not necessary therefore to dwell upon shortcomings of technique, organiza- 
tion, and interpretation in his publication. On the other hand, Loudon 
valued authenticity (though he erred, of course, in the case of Peter Wil- 
liamson), and he saw the advantage and the value of having his contributors 
tell their own stories. Above all, he was perceptive enough to recognize a 
significant phase of our history. It was the outbreak of Indian hostility that 
first clearly defined and set off the frontier region of Pennsylvania. Before 
1755 the marginal settlements were not sharply distinguished from the rest 
of the Province, but differed from it in degree more than in kind. After 
that date, the danger of Indian attack and the need for protection against 
this danger marked the frontier as a region of distinct character. Whether 
or not Loudon analyzed the matter in these terms is irrelevant. By the time 
he produced his two-volume Selection this frontier seemed to have moved 
westward beyond Pennsylvania, and Loudon saw the need to record, before 
it was too late, the recollections of participants in the frontier experience. 
That the subject might have popular appeal and the venture prove profit- 
able was no deterrent, of course; but Loudon’s further goal is set down in 
his preface to the Selection: 


The historian, [he wrote,] will here find materials to assist him in 
conveying to after ages, an idea of the savages who were the primi- 
tive inhabitants of this country: and to future generations of Amer- 
icans, the many difficulties, toils, and dangers, encountered by 
their fathers, in forming the first settlement of a land, even at this 
day so fair, so rich, in every kind of cultivation and improvement. 


Archibald Loudon was our pioneer historian not only because he chose 
the frontier as the subject for his books but also because in his interest in 
regional history he was himself a pioneer on a road that we still travel. 
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